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CONSIDERATIONS, &c. 



The object of the following pages is entirely 
prospective. Whatever may have been the opi- 
nions of different persons as to the legislative 
measures which have recently taken place on the 
Catholic Question, and whether those several 
opinions may at the present moment be in any 
respect modified, or may be reversed ; there 
scarcely can exist two individuals of any party, 
who, on reflection, can deem it possible to an- 
ticipate, unless it were through the dreadful in- 
strumentality of civil commotion, a repeal of the 
Act of Parliament for the removal of political dis- 
abilities from the Roman Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. And if there be one individual 
who could persuade himself, or could endure, to 
contemplate the adoption of such a resource for 
such an end j he must surely be the only per- 
son who would not discern that the attempt must 
be hopeless as to the attainment of his object, 
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and most pernicious as to the permanent safety 
of the empire. That the Catholics of Ireland 
would be unable to resist English armies, is a 
prediction, which, according to all human pro- 
babilities, would be verified. But what must be 
the result ? The land may be made a solitude j 
but it will not brook the appellation of peace. 
There will remain on the part of the vanquished 
»' deadly and inextinguishable hatred, which 
will await and will seize every opportunity of 
manifesting itself — 

— — — quocunque dabunt se tempore vires — 

in every season of public pressure, and specially 
in every conjuncture in which they might hope 
to be strengthened by the aid of foreign aux- 
iliaries. He who is prepared to unsheathe the 
§word must not expect it again to enjoy other 
than broken slumbers in its scabbard. He must 
be prepared to exclaim, concerning our sister 
island and our own. 



■■■■ " " Nullus amor populis nee foedera sunto : 

Littora littoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis ; pugnent ipsique nepotesque. 

Whether, therefore, in our private judgements 
^re approve or disapprove the concessions which 



have been enacted; whether we fedieve' t\i^ 
-they will be noxious, or indifferent, or benefidd 
to the welfare of these kingdoms, and to the 
interests of the established church ; we are 
brought, willing or unwilling, to the same poinl^ 
that the concessions are granted j that the grant 
must practically be deemed irrevocable j and 
that it is and will be our wisdom and our duty 
to adapt our conduct, as British subjects and als 
supporters of the Established Church, to thaSfc 
state of rights and privileges, which the decision 
of the Legislature has confirmed or has pro- 
duced. 

The purport of this Treatise, and the reasoning 
which will be employed, are not dependent on 
the settlement which has been effected respecting 
the Catholic Question. The purport, if good, 
and the reasoning, if just, would be equally so 
were that question still, as in former years, the 
subject of public and parliamentary contention ; 
or had the Catholic claims again been repelled 
by a negative in either House. But as the set- 
tlement, whether to be applauded or to be re- 
probated, of the Questi(m in the manner enacted 
has introduced into the actual position of our 
Protestant Institutions a new and prominent 
feature, a feature not to be obliterated; has 
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blended a tiew item with the general account ; 
has superadded a new datum to the data previ- 
ously recognised : it is not only of high import- 
ance, but altogether indispensable, that, in all 
prospective reasonings concerning the security 
of the Established Church, the probable results 
of this very conspicuous change of circumstances 
should be carefully examined and fairly appre- 
ciated. If the definitive close of the contest 
imperiously prescribes this enquiry, while it 
may also render the time of publication appro- 
priate, and may afford a chance of obtaining a 
degree of attention not to be expected during 
an anxious period of debate, exertion, collision, 
and suspense j there would seem to be no cause 
for a demand that the unimportant sentiments of 
the writer as to Catholic emancipation should be 
declared*. As the concealnient of them, however, 
might be wrongly attributed to some unworthy 
jnotive on his part 5 and as the knowledge of 
them may be due to his readers, that ,they may 
be on the alert to observe whether his opinion 
influences his argument: it may become him in 
the outset to state that his judgement, after some 
antecedent fluctuation in years which for a 
considerable time have been past, has long been 
fixed in the conviction that a measure such as 
that which has now received the sanction of 



Parliament would be equitable, safe, and expe- 
dient. The conviction, so far as it rested on ex- 
pediency, could not but derive strength from the 
progress of events ; and from the existing con- 
dition of Ireland, whether regarded merely in 
reference to that country, or in connexion with 
the general concerns of the Empire, Nor is 
there discoverable by him in the measure which 
has now become law any amalgamation with the 
Romish faith ; nor any participation or recogni- 
tion of any of the tenets of Popery ; nor any pay- 
ment by the nation to the teachers of them ; nor 
any such conjunction with persons holding them 
as is in any degree forbidden by the Scriptures, or 
is necessarily inconsistent with the religious views 
of those Christians, who, in common with himself; 
regard the characteristic doctrines of the church 
of Rome as in irreconcilable opposition to the 
commandments of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to the precepts and the spirit of the 

Gospel. 

1 mean not to discuss matters of civil polity 

which may be involved in the equalisation of rights 

between Protestants and Catholics. My object 

is to contribute, so far as I may individually be 

able, to the permanent security of the Established, 

Church of England, by inviting the minds of men 

to the consideration of the groundwork on which? 
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it must ever rest, and on the means, indispensable 
jfor its support, by which it may most efficaciously 
be upheld. 

> That the National Church is free from danger 
no man can at any moment affirm. The lot of 
every human institution is to be at every mo- 
ment in danger, through the mutabiUty of all 
things on earth, and the undiscoverable vicissi- 
tudes which may be about to disclose themselves 
within the earliest portion of futurity. In our 
times we have beheld thrones suddenly laid 
prostrate, empires subverted, ancient and power- 
ful establishments of National Churches on the 
Continent overthrown* The Church of England 
has experienced, since its prosperous settlement 
under Queen Elizabeth, several rude concussions 
and one temporary do wnfal. Obviously, therefore, 
it is the duty of those who rightly value its ex- 
cellence to watch over its welfare with anxious 
ejres; and while they scrupulously reverence 
the apostolical injunction, " not to do evil that 
good may come,** not to employ for the defence 
of an institution, however valuable, any method 
which in itself is reprehensible, with equal care 
and equal conscientiousness to guard against the 
neglect of any justifiable mode of sustaining it as 
emergencies may require. Not only, then, may 
its members in general be pardoned, but espe- 



cially may its ministers and its rulers claim to be 
viewed with lenient respect, if, on occasions when 
changes of moment are proposed in laws which 
have long been esteemed of high concern to the 
conservation of the English Church, they should 
be roused into too sensitive alarm ; should manifest 
apprehensions exceeding the amount of probable 
danger ; or should even be excited into a belief 
of some peril altogether imaginary, which, when 
a season of reflection shall have succeeded to 
temporary agitation, they would dismiss from 
their thoughts. 

That a measure for the repeal of the laws 
imposing civil disabilities on Roman Catholics 
would raise lively alarm in the breasts of num- 
bers of Protestants, whether of the Clergy or of the 
Laity, was a consequence reasonably to be ex- 
pected. That a suggested change of such magni- 
tude should produce apprehensions greater than 
might be necessary under the circumstances of 
the case, was an expectation perhaps equally rea- 
sonable. Yet I cannot but be of opinion, that 
within a short time, now that the final adjustment 
of the question will gradually open the mind for 
tranquil meditation, the dreaded danger, be it 
more or less, will appear to the generality of the 
late opponents of the measure to have been con* 
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siderably magnified by their fears j and that a 
corresponding proportion of their alarm will be 
dissipated. One, among the principal grounds 
on which that opinion is established, is the fol- 
lowing important and singular fact : — that the 
persons, who in the Upper or in the Lower 
House distinguished themselves by the most 
portentous denunciations of ruin to the Church 
of England, should the Bill of Concession then 
before Parliament become an Act of the Legis*- 
lature, uniformly forbore from developing any of 
the details, nay, from tracing any discernible 
outline, of the process by which the foreboded 
effects were to be accomplished. When Heaven 
is pleased to reveal future dispensations, all on 
the part of man is the acquiescence and assur- 
ance of faith. He asks not as to mpdes of 
accomplishment. God is the agent: and diffi*- 
culty exists not before Omnipotence* But in 
the case of human predictions, it is reasonable to 
enquire of the prophesier, what are the means by 
which the event foretold is to be brought to 
pass? And we judge of the probability of the 
.event by the sobriety, the distinctness, and the 
solidity of his statement of the means. That 
vague, and vehement, and unsupported assertions 
should be made on any very interesting subject 



by eager individuals, in the conversation of 
ordinary society, or under the stimulus of a 
public meeting, and should obtain currency for 
their season, is an incident too common to justify 
surprise. But that men of high talent, versed in 
the concerns of the state, practised members of 
legislative assemblies, in which the artillery that 
clears its way through obstructions is not that of 
averment but that of proof, should have been 
heard day after day and week after week reiter- 
ating, and I doubt not with conscientious per-^ 
severance, the doom of destruction as inevi- 
table by our Protestant Establishment if the Bill 
should pass — yet still without the slightest 
indication of the supposed train of proceedings 
by which the overthrow was to be achieved : — * 
this is a fact which may well induce a suspicion 
that the wings of fear had far outstripped the 
judgement j that no process, no detail, no train 
or outline of proceedings had presented itself to 
the understanding; 

It is an ancient and a wise maxim, — * 
** Error latet in generalibus. ** Let it be 
remembered, that the purpose of these observ- 
ations is not to vindicate, supposing vindication 
to be needed, the Emancipation Act ; but simply 
to substantiate the opinion which I have 
advanced, that the alarms and apprehensions 
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ivhich have been felt by a large portion of the 
friends of the Established Church have been at 
any rate immoderate, and will speedily be 
diminished. The more closely the remainder 
may be scrutinised, the narrower, I conceive, 
will be the compass within which it will be 
reduced. I wish not to disguise from myself, I 
tvould exhort others fully to represent to them- 
selves, every probable form or amount of evil. 
What is the course which is to be anticipated ? 
Is it expected that the six or the eight Roman 
Catholic Peers received into the House of Lords 
will convert their four hundred Protestant Com- 
peers to Popery ? Or is it that experience has 
demonstrated that upon an average one Roman 
Catholic is superior in mental powers to fifty col- 
lective Protestants, and can therefore wield them 
at pleasure to Popish purposes ? Or is it that the 
cause of Popery contrasted with that of Protest- 
antism is so superior in native strength as to 
render one advocate more than equal to fifty 
opposers ? Or is it that these six or eight Popish 
champions in the Upper House will at once con- 
vince their four hundred associates that, as Pro- 
testants have enjoyed during a century and a half 
a monopoly of Parliament and of the offices of 
state, it is no more than equity that, for one hun- 
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Ared and fifty years to come, a similar monopoly 
of Parliament and of the offices of state shfeU be 
in the exclusive possession of Roman Catholics ? 
Under any of these hypotheses, a joyful concur- 
rence of assent would undoubtedly be given by the 
House of Commons, and sanctioned by the accla- 
mations of the Protestant public ! Or is it that 
philosophers have placed beyond contradiction as 
an axiom, that in every country the minority rules 
the majority? — a proposition, however, which 
brings with it this ulterior comfort, that so soon 
as the happy day shall arrive when the majority 
of our population shall have become Catholics, 
the then Protestant minority will immediately 
regain its dominion ! Other hypotheses might be 
subjoined 2 but for the sake of brevity they may 
be summarily compressed under the single 
question; — Is it expected that all Roman Catho- 
lies will always be awake, and all Protestants 
always asleep ? 

Feeling towards a Catholic all the respect due 
from one common man to another, and having as 
little desire as claim to arrogate any inherent 
superiority over him ; I do not hold that, as such, 
he is 

Magni ipse agminis instar. 
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Whenever we, as Protestants, may have to en- 
counter Catholics as adversaries on the arena of 
religious or of parliamentary debate ; how shall 
we estimate our situation ? 

Numina nulla premunt : mortali urgemur ab hoste 
Mortales : totidem nobis aniinseque manusque. 

^* And there** — reported the terrified searchers of 
the land of Canaan to the Israelites — " there we 
saw the Giants, the sons of Anahj which come of 
the Giants ; (of whom it is elsewhere said, Who 
can stand before the Children of Analc ?) and we 
were in our own sight as grasshoppers : and so 
we were in their sight. *' * I do not apprehend 
that my Protestant brethren, when they shall 
meet their Catholic brethren in pubhc or in pri- 
vate life, will ever be under the obligation of 
adopting that language* 

But, among causes of alarm, it has been as- 
serted that the extreme smallness of the number 
of Catholic Noblemen, now seated in the Upper 
House, as compared with the amount of the 
Protestant peerage, a circumstance alleged by 
the supporters of the Act as in itself a most 
powerful barrier against danger to any Protest- 
ant Establishment, may ultimately be nullified 

* Numbers xiii. S3. t)eut. ix. 2. 
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by the creation of additional Catholic Peers, 
That any such addition of Catholics to the 
House of Lords can ever be anticipated, as 
shall make any effective difference as to the 
safety of Protestant Institutions, must be classed 
among the hypotheses which are so destitute of 
any support from probability, that, in the ordinary 
latitude of language, the realisation of them is 
pronounced impossible. The present majority 
is that of fifty to one. In other words, the 
present absolute majority of Protestants over 
Catholics may be stated at four hundred. If 
we calmly consider either the circumstances of 
this nation as a Protestant people with a Pro- 
testant king, or the sources and channels, in 
their nature prospectively permanent, from which 
additions to the peerage have been hitherto 
supplied } we may see grounds for the satisfac- 
tory conclusion that, by the operation of com- 
mon and settled causes, and without assuming 
the benefit of any conversions from Popery, this 
abstract majority of four hundred on the Pro- 
testant side is likely to be found at the end of 
' five or ten years, and at the future terminations 
in succession of similar periods, to be increased 
rather than diminished. Were a minister to be 
desirous of persuading his Protestant Sovereign 
to elevate, rapidly or gradually, many Catholics 
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*o the peerage : he could not bKnd hiitiseM| 
«ven if it be supposed that he could blind his 
toaster, to the jealousy which Would inevitably 
be excited by such a measure in a Protestant 
Parliament and throughout a Protestant king- 
dom ; nor to the popular odium, and the loss of 
political power, which must speedily overtake 
the author of the scheme. The accessions made 
to the House of Peers have been generally 
furnished through the medium of public service 
or of private interest. The individuals, if with 
any exceptions, yet with so few and so indefinite 
as not to be worthy of notice, have either been 
persons who, by eminence in oflScial employ- 
ments, or in diplomacy, or in Parliament, or in 
the law, or in naval or military achievements, 
have risen to the honours of the peerage : or 
persons who, by the aid of powerful connec- 
tions, or by the influence which accompanies 
large property, have attained that object of their 
ambition. Are we, then, to imagine that hence- 
forth the Catholics, from their so much more 
scjinty numbers, will furnish an ampler propor- 
tion than the Protestants of men, whose talents 
in office, in embassies, in Parliament, whose 
depth of learning in the law, whose heroism and 
skill as admirals and as generals, will entitle them 
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to Sevation into the Upper House ? Or wifl^ 
Protestant King, in the sight of a Protestant 
Parliament and of a Protestant Public, dignify 
the deserving Catholic, and leave unhonoured 
the equally-meritorious Protestant? And will 
not the Protestant body, numerically very supe4 
rior to their Catholic fellow-subjects, and in a far 
greater measure surpassing them in wealth, and 
in the amount of hereditary rank, and of the 
power which high station, long-recognised, has 
accumulated, send forth the larger company of 
aspirants for the peerage by the road of property 
and connection — aspirants not less eager, and 
better prepared, for the contest, than their 
Catholic competitors? The majority of four 
hundred may experience slight fluctuations : but 
viewed from time to time, it may be expected 
progressively to increase. 

The great superiority of Protestants in the 
United Kingdom over Catholics in number, and 
especially in property and in the extensively 
diffused possession of rank and nobility, rqust 
always insure a vast preponderance of Protestant 
members in the House of Commons* And no 
law, whether respecting ecclesiastical or tempos 
ral concerns, can be enacted but with the deh^ 
berate consent and sanction of A House of Peers^ 
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in which the probable amount permanently of the 
Protestant majority has been investigated above, 
and also of a Protestant King. 

It is still with the view of leading the more 
timid Protestants to restrict their alarms within 
reasonable dimensions, that I add some few words 
on the effects apprehended from the admission 
of Roman Catholics to the capability of appoint- 
ment to oflSces of state. I speak of the higher 
offices ; as not many persons will suppose that 
general or serious detriment can arise to our 
institutions from an admixture of Catholics in 
the Magistracy, or in the lower executive de- 
partments. Let it be obsei-ved, then, that when- 
ever a Catholic shall be appointed to any official 
department of consequence in the state, his 
appointment, and his continuance in the posses- 
sion of the office, must respectively unite the 
following circumstances. In the first place, he 
must be appointed in the face of a Protestant 
competition, strenuous and multiplied, it may 
be presumed, in proportion to the relative wealth, 
potency, and numbers of the Protestant and 
the Catholic body, and of the natural and influen- 
tial preference, though in any given instance it 
might be groundless, with which the designation 
pf a Protestant to the office would have been 
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generally received. Secondly, he must be ap- 
pointed by the act of a Protestant Sovereign. 
Thirdly, he must be appointed by the advice,, 
or with the concurrence, of a Protestant Admi- 
nistration. It is idle to suppose that a ministry 
substantially composed of Catholics would ac- 
quire and retain the support of a Protestant 
Parliament. Fourthly, he must possess the con- 
fidence of both Houses of a Protestant Parlia- 
ment ; for otherwise his colleagues or his su- 
periors would dismiss him for their own sakes. 
Fifthly, he must be approved by a Protestant 
Public ; otherwise neither Parliament nor Ca- 
binet would continue to uphold him. Sixthly, 
all his proceedings in ofiice would be watched 
with jealous eyes by the nation ; and with careful 
though hidden scrutiny by associates, feeling 
their own continuance in power and popularity 
materially dependent on the repute in which he 
should be held. Under the necessity of the 
permanent combination of all these circum- 
stances, is it rationally probable that the nomi^ 
nation of a Catholic to a high function will occur 
with unreasonable frequency? Or that a Ca- 
tholic of dubious character in the national esti- 
mation will be able, if inadvertently appointed, 
to maintain his position ? Or that any Catholic 

c 
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in any o£Bce would procure the concurrence of 
the Administration in an attack on the Protestant 
Church ? 

But it may be said that Protestants are open 
like other men to other considerations than those 
of duty, I may not venture to contest the me- 
lancholy truth. What is the inference which 
you mean to draw from it ? That while Catho- 
lics will be urged both by* religious motives and 
by selfish considerations to seek the subversion 
of the Protestant Church, and the acquisition 
for themselves of its dignities and its emoluments, 
Protestants may be found ready to make the sur- 
render. In discussing this argument, as in every 
part of these pages, let me request the reader 
to remember that I am neither advocating nor 
impeaching the Act for removing Catholic dis- 
abilities ; but am simply endeavouring to ascertain 
what is the amount of danger to the stability of the 
Established Church, which the passing of that 
Act has occasioned, and consequently the amount 
of the apprehension which may reasonably be felt 
The allegation, then, is, that Catholics, from re- 
ligious motives and from selfish considerations, 
wiU be anxious to destroy the Protestant Church, 
and to possess its honours and its revenues; and 
that Protestants will be likely to accede to the 
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destruction and to the transfer. Be the allega- 
tion, so far as it speaks of the Catholics, admit- 
ted. By what considerations will the Protestants 
be induced kindly to gratify the wishes of their . 
Catholic brethren ? By which of the two descrip- 
tions of motives ? By suggestions of a religious 
nature ? *^ By religious suggestions, *' it is re- 
plied; "No, How can you ask so absurd a ques- 
tion ?** It must therefore be from selfish feelings 
that they will assent to the scheme. The case then 
stands thus. Here is an established Protestant 
Church, with a very long series of archbishoprics, 
bishoprics, deaneries, canonries, chancellorships, 
prebends, minor canonries, rectories, vicarages, 
perpetual curacies, churches, chapels, parsonages, 
glebes, tithes, and other territorial or pecuniary 
sources of revenue, with a variety of peculiar 
rights, privileges, and immunities, the enumeration 
of which may be for the sake of brevity omitted. 
Here is collectively a very large mass of dignity 
and wealth, which is exclusively the portion of 
Protestants. It is a mass of dignity and wedlth 
in which every Protestant in the empire, from 
the Sovereign inclusively to the humblest of his 
subjects, has an actual and personal interest, 
either as being entitled to the rights of patronage 
and presentation to a part of it ; or as individually 
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occupying a station, or it may be several stations, 
of honour and revenue comprehended in it j or 
because, the dignities and emoluments being 
open to every Protestant, any one of them may 
lawfully be acquired and enjoyed, if by himself 
unattainable, by his son, or his nephew, or his 
grandson. Yet we are counselled to apprehend 
that a Protestant Sovereign, a Protestant Parlia- 
ment, that is to say, the two Legislative Houses, 
each consisting of a great majority of Protestant 
members, and a Protestant Public, will be likely 
to divest themselves of this splendid and lucrative 
mass, their exclusive property and possession, 
and to make a present of the whole to those who 
affirm Protestantism to be heresy and apostacy : 
and will make this present, not from religious 
motives, for all such motives are confessedly, and 
directly, and determinately on the other side ; 
not from sheer good-humour, — for with what- 
ever good-humour the present might be made, 
and no doubt, whenever it shall be made, it 
will be made with infinite good-humour, I have 
not yet heard good-humour brought forward as 
an argument for making it ; — but will make it 
through the influence of feelings of Protestant 
selfishness. This Protestant selfishness which 
we are instructed to expect, as it must be of a 




species diametrically opposite to every form^ 
kind, feeling, or conception of selfishness which 
has hitherto been witnessed upon the surface of 
the globe, is removed and exempted from the 
possibility of being discussed by anticipation. 
There are no data from which to reason upon it ; 
there is no logic applicable to such an hypothesis, 
no analogy which could illustrate it. We there- 
fore leave the portent to be anatomised by the 
future generation which shall perceive tokens 
of its approach* If it be said that there may yet 
remain in the back-ground other motives than 
selfishness which may move Protestants to make 
the contemplated surrender ; it cannot be re- 
quisite to investigate them. For of necessity 
they must fall under the heads already examined 
of the mental superiority of a Catholic to that 
of a Protestant ; or of the inherent superiority 
of the cause of Popery to that of Protestantism j 
or of the impossibility of ever preventing in any 
country the minority from ruling the majority } 
or under the comprehensive and incontrovertible 
proposition, that all Catholics will always be 
awake, and all Protestants always asleep. 

Another source of alarm, which has disquieted 
many conscientious Protestants, is a persuasion 
or a fear that the removal of the disabilities will 
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so strengthen the hands of the Catholic, as to give 
increased efficacy to his exertions for the con- 
version of Protestants to his faith. In the short 
observations which appear to me sufficient on this 
rather delicate subject, I am anxious not merely to 
avoid saying any thing which it were better not 
to say, but to guard against every expression 
which, however unintentionally, might prove of- 
fensive to any individual. The Emancipation 
Act does not exclude any Protestant from either 
House of Parliament, or from civil offices. It 
does not diminish any one of his antecedent 
capabilities ; it does not assign or intimate the 
slightest preference in favour of a Catholic. It 
simply allows the Catholic to stand, with respect 
to the possessing of a seat in the Upper House, 
and to the capacity of being elected to a seat in the 
Lower House, and of admission to civil rights and 
offices, with some exceptions, on the same level 
with the Protestant. Let it be admitted,-^for the 
argument, in order to be fully probed, ought to 
be stated in its amplest force,-*-let it be admitted 
that the acquisition of new privileges, as to civil 
stations and political power, will confer on Catho- 
lics a corresponding accession of influence over 
tmlearned or interested Protestants, and that it 
will be employed to draw such persons to the Ro- 
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mish faith. Let it be admitted, farther, that m 
many instances such influence will not be em* 
ployed in vain. But after every admission, I 
cannot discern grounds for a reasonable doubt 
that the result of the Act will be, as to conver- 
sions, eminently advantageous to Protestantism. 
Why do I believe that such will be the result? 
Because I believe Protestantism to be true reli- 
gion, and Popery not to be so. Because I cannot 
have a doubt that when truth and error are placed 
on the same level side by side, the result of the 
communication and of the collision of opinions 
will be favourable, not to error, but to truth. 
Were I of the Roman Catholic faith, I should be 
equally confident that Popery would be the 
gainer. But a Protestant as I am, I cannot but 
regard it as a moral certainty that the enlarged 
and less reserved intercourse which, under the 
new system, will naturally ensue between Catho* 
lies and Protestants, and the clearer knowledge 
which, in consequence, CathoUcs will progres* 
sively acquire of the reformed tenets, will lead 
them more and more to genuine views of scrip* 
tural doctrine, and to pure modes of glorifying 
our common Father who is in heaven. That the 
restrictions and disqualifications recently abolished 
have proved, and, with whatever real or supposed 
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Counterbialance of good effects, ought from the 
moment of their enactment to have been deemed 
certain to prove, so many impediments to the con- 
Version of Catholics, will now be generally con- 
ceded. Who will deny the probability, for I wish 
to put the case hypothetically, that there may have 
been many an entire departure from Romish te^- 
nets, many a decided adoption of Protestantism, 
which has been kept durably hidden under the 
continued garb of Popery through the influence 
of a feeling termed by the world a point of 
honour ? While I acknowledge the strength of 
the temptation on minds of quick susceptibility to 
human opinion; while I would speak of it under 
the impression of the warning, Consider thy self,les$ 
thou also be tempted* by some other form of the 
fear of man j I would most earnestly request any 
one, who may be impelled by dread of the sneers 
of the world to dissemble, and thus practically to 
disavow, a scriptural faith which he has secretly 
imbibed, to consider as before God whether he 
can fairly discriminate his own case from that of 
the persons thus described by the Evangelist : — ^ 
Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many 
believed on Him; but because of the Pharisees 
they did not confess him, lest they should be put 

♦ Gal. vi. 1. 
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out of the synagogue. For they loved the praisd 
of men more than the praise of God.* But, far- 
ther, a conscientious Catholic, while labouring 
under civil disabilities annexed to the professioii 
of his faith, must necessarily be under an ha* 
bitual temptation rather to strive to repress any 
rising doubt as to the foundation of Some of his 
tenets, than fully to compare them with Pro* 
testant opinions. He would fear that any tend- 
ency to prefer Protestantism would not only 
incur the suspicion of worldly motives, but might 
actually partake of them. His consdence will 
now be free from that entanglement^ his judge- 
ment from that bias ; his conversion, should 
conversion ensue, from that imputation. 

In connection with the topic of alarm, I have 
yet to mention a circumstance, which I have no* 
ticed with the feelings of mortification resulting 
from a mixture of concern and surprise. In each 
House of Parliament^ during the discussion of 
the Bill which has ultimately been enacted, many 
of the most earnest speakers in support of the 
Established Church adopted a tone and tenor of 
argument which could scarcely have been better 
fitted, had the purpose been intended, to incline 
any dispassionate bystander to a conviction that 

* John xii. 42, 43. 
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the Church of England is not rooted in the 
opinions and the hearts of the people. These 
sincere, but surely I may say these erring, de- 
fenders of its interests— even at the time when 
they triumphantly referred to the piles of peti- 
tions against the Bill, and described the mass of 
the Protestant community as united in sentiment 
and in voice against it— -continued virtually to rea- 
son concerning the National Church as though it 
were a hothouse plant, incapable of meeting our 
elements, and subsisting in our climate, except 
under the protection of glass, and by the con- 
stant application of artificial heat The Church 
was pictured as dependent for its preservation — 
not on its scripturality, not on its possession of 
the attachment of the people collectively — but on 
the adventitious aid of restrictions and exclusions 
on persons of a different communion. Are not 
representations such as these in reality as dero- 
gatory to the Church as unwarranted by facts ? 
With what feelings have I read them? With 
feelings similar to those with which I should 
have heard some parliamentary orator, in his zeal 
for the state of our national timber, demanding 
a legislative prohibition of the cultivation of 
Lombardy poplars ; and maintaining that unless 
that pestilential interloper, that alien to our 
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sylvan constitution, were permanently excluded^ 
the native British oak — the ornament, the delight, 
the defence, and the glory of the land— would 
speedily be extirpated from our forests. Is the 
Church of England rooted in the understandings 
and the affections of the people ? If it be, there, 
under God, is its security. If it be not, then— 
but I will not anticipate a subsequent part of my 
subject* 

Throughout the preceding investigation, I 
have pursued my argument on the plan most 
advantageous to the sentiments of those persons 
who rate at the highest amount the danger 
which they consider to be justly apprehended 
from the extension of civil rights to the^Catholics* 
I have taken no benefit to my own views from 
the securities which the act provides for our 
Protestant Establishments. I am well aware, 
that many among the opponents of the Act have 
spoken, and possibly may yet speak, of those 
securities as worthless ; as empty words, as waste* 
paper. Are friends of the Church of England, 
who hold that language, deliberately serious in 
their statement? If deliberately serious, are 
they warranted in the statement by sound rea- 
soning ? Would they be as well satisfied with- 
out the securities? Ought they in reason to 
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be as well satisfied ? Are the securities nothing ? 
Is it nothing that the Regent of these kingdoms, 
and the persons exercising, under whatever de- 
nomination, the functions of Regency, must 
exclusively be Protestants ? Is it nothing that 
the oflSce of Lord Chancellor of England, a 
Cabinet office, an office intimately connected by 
its nature with the support of ecclesiastical 
rights, and by settled usage invested with the 
distribution of very extensive ecclesiastical pa- 
tronage ; an office, too, the occupier of which is 
regarded as entitled to special weight in the 
appointment of our Judges, is appi'opriated. ex- 
clusively to a Protestant? Is it nothing that 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, a functionary 
who, in virtue of his station^ is always of leading 
consequence in the government of that country, 
and is closely united with the patronage and the 
interests of the Established Church in that 
island, is in every instance to be a Protestant ? 
Is it nothing that the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, the chief governor of the country, the 
representative of the Sovereign, the director of 
the civil and the military force, the individual 
to whom is uniformly committed a most import- 
ant power in recommending and in appointing 
to ecclesiastical offices and dignities in the Irish 
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Church, is invariably to be a Protestant ? Let 
us advert to other tranquillising provisions in the 
Act. On admission into either House of Par- 
liament, or into any office generally, a Roman 
Catholic is to take an oath, which, in addition 
to a strict engagement to support the Protestant 
succession to the throne as now enacted, and 
an abjuration of all right in the Pope, or in any 
other foreign power, to any temporal or civil 
jurisdiction whatever, direct or indirect, within 
this realm, contains the following passages : — " I 
do swear that I will defend to the utmost of my 
power the settlement of the property within this 
xealm as established by the laws. And I do 
hereby disclaim, disavow, and solemnly abjure 
jiny intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment as settled by law within this 
realm. And I do solemnly swear that I never 
will exercise any privilege to which I am or 
may become entitled, to disturb or weaken the 
Protestant religion or Protestant government in 
this kingdom. And I do solemnly, in the pre- 
sence of God, profess, testify, and declare, that 
I do make this declaration, and every part 
thereof, in the plain and ordinary sense of this 
oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever.'* But the pre^ 
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cautionary enactments do not end here. No 
Catholic is permitted to hold an office in an 
Ecclesiastical Court ; nor one connected with 
any University, College, or ecclesiastical school 
or foundation ; and of all such institutions to 
which Catholics could not antecedently be ad- 
mitted, all the local statutes are preserved in^ 
violate. So likewise is the law retained as 
before respecting the presentation to livings in 
the patronage of Catholics. And, farther, every 
Catholic who shall be a member of a corporate 
body is excluded from voting or taking any 
part in the appointment of any person to any 
ecclesiastical benefice or office connected with 
the Church of England and Ireland, or with the 
Established Church of Scotland, in the gift or 
disposal of that corporate body. Nor can a 
Catholic be appointed Lord Commissioner from 
His Majesty to the Established Church of Scot- 
land. Still farther it is enacted, that if a Roman 
Catholic shall hold an office to which ecclesias- 
tical patronage is attached, the patronage shall 
devolve during that period to the safest of all 
imaginable hands, those of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for the time being. ^Another pro^ 
vision is, that it shall not be lawful for any Ca- 
tholic in any office, directly or indirectly, to 
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advise the Crown relative to the disposal of any 
office or preferment, lay or ecclesiastical, in the 
Established Church of England or Ireland or 
Scotland. By other clauses, provision is made 
against the increase, and for the final suppression 
and prohibition, of monastic Institutions ; and a 
barrier is erected against the future introduction 
of Jesuits, or other members of any religious 
order of the Church of Rome. Are all these 
enactments nothing ? Will any considerate man, 
when the effervescence which not unnaturally 
has attended the discussion of a great and long- 
contested question shall have subsided, affirm 
them to be nothing? Surely it would not be 
an easy task to devise engagements, prohibitions, 
and specifications more adapted to prevent Ca- 
tholics, whether private individuals or members 
of the Legislature, or holding any public office, 
from interference with the patronage, rights, 
and privileges of the Established Church, or of 
its subsidiary seminaries and appendages. 

If it be imprudent to slumber in false secu- 
rity, it is not less unwise to be shuddering in 
needless alarms.' Exaggerated apprehensions 
neither satisfy the judgement nor warm the so- 
licitude of friends ; and to enemies they convey 
an impression of weakness, and encourage at-« 
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tacks upon a garrison supposed already to be 
half-subdued by its own timidity. 

To dissipate alarms which are unnecessary, 
and to reduce within reasonable limits those 
which to a certain extent may not be without 
foundation, is an undertaking which, so far as 
it is effected, is both consoling and useful. It 
also clears the way for enquiry into other dan- 
gers, actual or probable, and into the means by 
which they are to be averted. To this ulterior 
purpose I proceed to address myself. 

The Established Church of England is to be 
considered under two wholly distinct points 
of view : first, as a genuine branch of the Uni- 
versal Church of Christ ; secondly, as a Church 
established in this country by Law. The dis- 
tinction is manifest. A Church may be a ge- 
nuine branch of the Universal Church of Christ, 
and may not be an Established Church. A 
Church may be established by Law, and may 
not be a genuine branch of the Universal Church 
of Christ. In Mahometan or in Pagan coun- 
tries, the Church of Christ may be ground down 
by legal oppression, or may be utterly prohi- 
bited or unknown j and Mahometanism or Pa- 
ganism may be the established religion of the 
inhabitants. 
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A Church, which is a genuine branch of the 
Universal Church of our Redeemer, cannot be 
characterised with greater justness than by the 
words of one of the Articles of our own Church, 
respecting the visible Church of Christ. It is 
" a congregation of faithful men, in the which 
the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments be duly administered according to 
Christ's ordinance in all those things that of 
necessity are requisite to the same.** This is a 
description, and it is an accurate representation, 
of the Church of England, viewed as to those 
features which constitute it a Christian Church. 
There is no reference to localities, no allusion to 
temporalities ; no mention, no contemplation of 
revenues, of civil honours, privileges, and jurist 
diction. There is not a word intended or adapted 
to bring before the mind any thing extraneous, 
which may be appended or not appended to a 
Christian Church ; which may be combined with a 
Church, or may be withdrawn from it, as circum- 
stances may vary, or as the judgement or the 
caprice, the good designs or the evil purposes, of 
men may at one time and at another time decide. 
Nothing is contemplated but that which is in- 
trinsic, that which is essential ; that which con* 
atitutes a professed Church, a real Church j that 
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without which a professed Church would not be 
a geauine branch of the Universal Church. 
Were the prelates of the Church of England 
expelled with ignominy firom the House of Pters ; 
were the whole frame of its Hierarchy^ so far as it 
is dependent on human Iaws» crushed to atoms ; 
were its revenues of every descriptioa taken 
away> confiscated to tihe public treasury, divided 
by private rapine, or transferred to the si^port of 
some new form of national religion; were its 
temples desecrated into bamdi:s„ market-houses^ 
WDtd manufactories^ or consigned as places of 
devotioti to teachers of the Koran, or to wor- 
shij^iers of the son ; were the very name of the 
Cbort^ of England abrogated, and the adherents 
to its doctrines reduced to an inconsiderable 
minority of the populaticm, and that minority 
des(»sed and persecuted, wanderie^ in deserts 
and on the nKXuntains, hiding itself from vic^ence 
in dens and caves €)i the earth : what would the 
Chiut:h of England have lost ? As a branch oi 
the Church of Christ, nothing : as a Church in 
the sight of God, nothing. Thinned in its nmn- 
befs» despoiled of ail its outward possessioiK, strip- 
ped of its national d^Eiomination, contemned, 
afflicted, and persecuted; but adhering with 
lunshaken fidelity to its scriptural doctrine and 
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its scriptural ministry, it would retnain no less 
splendidly, than in the brightest days of its e:^- 
ternal glory, a genuine Church of Christ, a 
Church acknowledged and approved of the IV^pst 
High. 

^ut the Church of England is also an Esta- 
blished Church. ^ 

Under the Jewish dispensation the law of .GocJ 
prescri,bed, and with njinute particularity of de- 
tail, an abundant and inalienable provision for 
the ministers of religion. On the promulgation 
of the Gospel, by which a religion, not limited to 
a single pec^le, but ordained for universal pre- 
valence 5ind recognition, under every varie^ty of 
national circumstances, the Divine Wisdom of 
our Lord saw fit to proceed on a widely different 
plan. The labourer is worthy of his reward* 
The Lord hath ordained^ that they who preach 
the Gospel shall live by the Gospel. In these 
few words are comprehended the commands of 
Christ respecting the support of the teachers of 
Chrjistianity. The general principle of justice, 
that he who labours, in whatever way, for .th^ 
advantage of others, is entitled to a recompense 
from them bearing a reasonable proportion to the 
time, the skill, and the exertion expended by 
)iim in their service, is applied to illustrate the 
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enjoined obligation that a Christian flock shall 
furnish with a suitable subsistence the minister 
who labours for their spiritual welfare. In the 
early ages of Christianity this subsistence was 
furnished by private contribution. Religious 
feeling superseded the necessity of other aid : 
and under heathen rulers other aid, had it been 
requisite, would not have been legalised. After 
some centuries, the aspect of the world was 
changed ; and religious feeling likewise had ex- 
perienced nearly as important an alteration. The 
Koman empire had assumed a Christian exterior j 
and Christian love had become cold. The state, 
partly for its own purposes, took the Church by 
the hand, and presented her with large endow- 
ments, progressively increased, until an ecclesi- 
astical ruler arose into stern competition with 
the temporal sovereign. Darker ages followed in 
train ; until one great and absorbing and corrupt 
Ecclesiastical Establishment had obtained spi- 
ritbal dominion over the nations of Western 
Europe, and had rendered the national churches 
of the different kingdoms little else than portions 
or delegates of itself. Then came the blessed 
Reformation. England shook off the domination 
of Popery. The civil government, actuated by 
motives the whole of which it is not necessary 
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either to state or to dfefend, resumed for public 
or for private advantage the inordinate wealth of 
the monasteries and- of other ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions. Why did not the civil government 
seize the remainder of the endowments and 
revenues of the Church, and leave its ministers to 
collect, as in primitive times before Constantine, 
their support from the voluntary contributions 
of their hearers? Was it because the king and 
his great men felt their appetite for riches fully 
satiated ? No. Was it that their principles were 
of a very scrupulous cast ; were incapable of 
being stretched a little, and a little, and yet a 
little farther so as to receive within their grasp 
a portion, or even the totality, of a tempting 
object still lying before them, and apparently at 
their mercy ? No. What was the cause of their 
forbearance ? It was this : their conviction that 
public opinion in England was decidedly formed, 
and would be found in preponderating accordance 
with the two propositions about to be stated j 
decidedly in favour of the first of those proposi- 
tions, and ready to give assent or acquiescence 
to the second : that for the benefit of religion 
there should be in England a National Esta- 
Wished Church : and that a Church holding the 
tenets of the Reformation was preferable for 
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establishment to any other Church. The argii^ 
ihent, as to the second proposition, will not be 
invalidated ot impaired, if I should be told that 
the public opinion on that point was guided or 
produced by the fiat of a despotic king, and the 
interested support of courtiers and legislators 
enriched or hoping to be replenished from the 
isfibils of the ancient Establishment; and that 
the subsequent change under Mary proved the 
instability of public opinion in those days on the 
subject of religion. I am not speaking of the 
lileails by which public opinion in those days was 
influenced ; nor am I concerned with its insta- 
bility. I speak simply as to the fact, that public 
b{)itlio]1, with which, independently of the adven- 
titious bias of selfish considerations, the sentiments 
of Henry and his courtiers in a greater or a less 
hieasUre agreed, was at the time of the Refortn- 
ation in favour of an Establishment, and of a Pro- 
liestant Establishment Under Mary, that pre- 
ference, amidst persecution, blood, and flame, 
^trtibk its roots deeper. What was it, under 
Divine Providence, but a predominant preference 
in the ]public mind of a Protestant over a Catholic 
Establishment which enabled Elizabeth to tri- 
umph over the Spaniard and the Pope ? What 
was it but the same predominant preference 
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which expelled from the throne James th^ 
Second and his posterity ? At the period of the 
Revolution, public opinion, which during a cem 
tury preceding had been gradually strengthening 
itself in knowledge and in firmness, had eman- 
cipated itself from thraldom to despotic power. 
Advancing in its course even to the present day> 
it now possesses and exercises over all national 
concerns and transactions that measure of influr- 
ential operation, with which, notwithstanding 
occasional aberrations of judgement and casual 
ebullitions of irritability, the welfare of a frep 
community requires, under whatever form of 
government, that it should be invested. Whal^ 
then, is the basis which has supported the Esta- 
blished Church of England from the Revolution 
to the hour which is now passing over us? Public 
Opinion. What basis must sustain it, if it is to 
be sustained, for the future ? Public Opinion ; 
under God, Public Opinion only. ^* Esto per^ 
petua ! '' But, so far as depends upon man, it 
must stand, if it is to stand, upon the basis of 
these two propositions taken conjointly : first, 
that in the considerate judgement of the public 
it is for the general benefit of religion in the 
nation that there should be an Established 
Church ; and, secondly, that the present Church 
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of England is entitled, by the scripturality of its 
doctrines and of its ministry, to be the Esta- 
blished Church, in preference to any other form 
of Christianity. These are the two pillars on 
which the Church of England, as a National 
Church, rests. And if ever either the one or 
the other of these pillars which uphold the 
edifice shall fail'; not the house of Dagon, but 
the Established Temple of the Living God 
among us, will forthwith be precipitated to the 
ground, and will cover the length and the 
breadth of the land with its ruins* 

Let it be clearly and constantly understood, 
that, in speaking of public opinion, I do not 
mean the opinion which, on any given point, 
would numerically be found prevalent by polling 
individually the entire adult population of Eng- 
land. Such a mode of collecting public opinion 
on an important measure would be as preposter- 
ously unwise, as according to my conceptions, it 
would be to elect Members of Parliament by uni- 
versal suffrage. . I use the expression to designate 
that aggregate of sentiment which merits the 
appellation — the preponderating amount of opi- 
nion, as to the point in question, manifested by 
those classes and descriptions of persons who, 
by intelligence and information, are in some 
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measure qualified to fonii a reasoliable judgment 
concerning it. 

A true Church of Christ is spiritually the 
work of the Holy Spirit of God. A true and 
established Church of Christ is, as to its esta-r 
blishment, the operation of man* Its legal 
establishment is the adjustment of human frame- 
work and machinery to the particular purpose. 
It is a human institution : and, like other human 
institutions, is at all times dependent for its sta- 
bility on the continued approbation of human 
judgement. 

: How, then, is an established Church, depend-* 
ent on public opinion for its stability, to main^ 
tain itself? 

The question brings with itself its own an- 
swer : —by preserving public opinion on the side 
of the establishment : by retaining the publiq 
mind fixed in the conviction, first, that the 
establishment of a National Church is desirable 
for the general interests of religion throughout 
the kingdom ; and, secondly, that the existing 
Church of England deserves, from its scriptural- 
Ity, the preference over any other religious esta- 
blishment which, were that Church removed,, 
could be substituted in its place^ 
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How is the Established Church to retain the 
public mind fixed in that conviction ? 

This momentous part of our subject may best 
be approached in the first instance negatively ; 
by specifying certain modes, by which the public 
mind will not be retained in the conviction de- 
sired and indispensable. 

Will that conviction be retained by descanting 
on the antiquity of our Ecclesiastical Establish^ 
ment ? 
No. 

Antiquity, as a recognised criterion of useful- 
ness, has had its day. Rightly or wrongly, in part 
rightly, and in part wrongly, that criterion has 
in modern times been rapidly becoming out of 
date. Under the sober influence of reflection, 
the superstitious reverence attached to usages and 
institutions, merely because they were old, has 
nearly passed away. Nor is the loss a matter of 
regret. But the crudeness of knowledge hastily 
acquired, and a disposition impetuously and 
proudly to huny from one extreme of opinion to 
another — to fly from the absurdity, that whatever 
is, is right, towards the equally extravagant 
absurdity, that whatever is, is wrong, — are too 
frequently seen to concur in leading numbers to 
shut their eyes against the lessons of long and 
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most valuable experience. Under this state, 
however, of circumstances, let not any esta- 
blishment rest its confidence on its age. Stabi- 
lity must be retained by merit. In certain 
conjunctures merit may fail to confer stability: 
but without the admitted character of merit, 
solid security is at an end. With respect to the 
Church of England, a reference to remote anti- 
quity will not render to that Church any service* 
The present Church of England is not the 
Church established in the seventh century, 
and dominant until the sixteenth. To that 
Church it is as directly opposed as light to 
darkness, as Protestantism to Popery. To recur 
to the erection and to the reign of that former 
Church of England could, at any rate, effect no 
more than to furnish a little apparent aid to the 
first of the two fundamental and indispensable 
propositions already stated, by showing that from 
a very early period of our annals, down to the time 
of the Reformation, an Established Church was 
upheld in England. But the assistance would be 
shadowy ; it would vanish before substantial re- 
collections. The dense ignorance which enve- 
loped England, in common with the rest of Eu- 
rope, at the arrival of the monk Augustine and his 
associates ; the nature and the pretensions of the 
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Papal Church, the trunk from which the infant 
Church of England was a scion ; the growing 
usurpations, spiritual and temporal, to which 
that Church of England, as incorporated with 
the Papal Church, advanced j the dominion 
which it assumed over the consciences of men ; 
the encroachments which it was ever pushing 
forward on the civil authorities ; the guile and 
the arrogance with which it accumulated im- 
measurable wealth ; the impiety with which it 
shut up the Word of God, and the corruptions 
with which it overwhelmed genuine Christianity ; 
the sword and the flame with which it perse- 
cuted every man who endeavoured to escape 
from its yoke, and to attain a particle of the li- 
berty with which Christ has made us free : — these 
are facts which do not recommend too close a 
connection between the present Church of Eng- 
land and the memory of that by which it was 
preceded. It is advisable that the reference 
of the present to the former Church should be 
that of chronological succession, not of lineal 
descent. The existing Established Church of 
England has not yet completed its third century. 
It has already filled a period of suflScient dur- 
?ition to prove itself an institution most eminently 
beneficial to the support of true religion through- 
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out the kingdom, and to the promotion of the 
eternal interests of its members ; but not to 
entitle it to the benefit of those claims which 
high antiquity could confer, even were the 
present times disposed to meet such claims with 
cordial acceptation as necessarily proofs of ex- 
cellence. 

Will public opinion, then, be preserved on the 
side of the Established Church by means of 
penal or restrictive laws directed against persons 
belonging to other communions ? 

No. 

Laws of that description, whatever temporary 
effect they may produce in other ways, or how-' 
ever for a season they may have the countenance 
of general sentiment, are from their very nature 
calculated, and in exact proportion to the hard- 
ships which they create, gradually to withdraw 
public opinion from the cause of the Church 
which they are arrayed to defend. Sooner or 
later they fix in the common apprehension upon 
that Church a stain, little as it may be deserved, 
of selfishness, of oppressiveness, of bigotry ; and 
an imputation of conscious weakness, of inability 
to withstand opponents by fair arms and on level 
ground, and of forgetfulness or disregard of the 
sacred precept, that the weapons of our Christian 
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warfare are not carnal. That in our own age 
the current of opinion against such laws has ac- 
quired a powerful accession of strength is unde* 
niable. That the stream will not relax its efforts, 
but will continue to increase in force, is a position 
supported by every probability deducible from 
the aspect of the times. And every person who 
may have been accustomed to consider the 
Established Church as indebted for security to 
the armour furnished by restrictive laws, must 
have seen, while personally contemplating, within 
the compass of twelve short months, that sup- 
posed panoply dropping away piece by piece 
in the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
and the removal of civil disabilities from Catholics, 
proofs amounting to demonstration that in the 
present era it might have been better sponta- 
neously to have ca§t aside the precarious and 
disreputable safeguards, than to have waited to 
incur the risk of discredit by ineffectual endea^ 
vours to retain them. 

Will public opinion be conciliated and fixed 
by frequent and studied panegyrics on the jBsta- 
blished Church and its ministrations, pronounced 
by the clergy, who may iiatter themselves that 
they shall be admitted as the best judges of the 
y alue pf ^ecclesiastical institutions ? 

No. 
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Let another man praise thee, and not thine 
own moiUh ; a stranger ^ and not thine own lips.* 
The encomiums may be merited, but they will 
•invariably be open to suspicion. In a sermon 
at a visitation they may be favourably received 
by a clerical audience, fully partaking the senti- 
ments, andindisposed to note any injudiciousness 
of the preacher ; while, among the remainder 
of the hearers, the thought will be apt to present 
itself, though the praises lavished on the Church 
be unattended with indications of prejudice or 
asperity towards Christians of other communions, 
that the time had been more profitably devoted 
to the practical developement of scriptural truth, 
and to the exposition and enforcement of clerical 
duties. Occasions will unquestionably arise 
when misrepresentations, which may be circu- 
lated respecting the Church of England or the 
proceedings of its functionaries, must be tem- 
perately exposed, and injurious attacks must be 
mildly but firmly repelled, by the ministers of the 
Establishment j and specially by those with whom, 
on account of weight of character and eminence 
of station, the office of vindication and defence 
may appear particularly to Test. With the ex^ 
cqption of such circumstances, iiie panegyric 
wHI be lisible to be deemed officious or interested; 

* Prov. xxvii. 2, 
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x)r tinctured with animosity or unfairness towards 
persons who, in the free exercise of private judge- 
ment, dissent from the Establishment ; or un- 
seemly, as indirectly designed to be in part ap- 
plied to the eulogising member of the eulogised 
body. 

Will public opinion be secured to the Esta^ 
blishment by the revenues and the dignities with 
which the Church is endowed ? 

No. /. 

For what is to secure to the Church its 
revenues and its dignities ? Public Opinion. So 
long as public opinion continues in favour of the 
.Established Church, its revenues and dignities 
remain secure to it. But if once public opinion 
shall become decidedly and durably hostile to 
the Church of England ; that is to say, to recur 
to the two fundamental propositions of which 
the friends of the Church never must lose sight, 
if that opinion shall become decidedly and dura- 
bly settled, that an Established Church is not con- 
ducive in this country to the general interests of 
religion, or that some other form of Christian 
profession would be better calculated as an 
establishment than the existing Church of Eng. 
land to promote those interests; — what but a 
speedy downfal would await the present Church ? 
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In this supposed state of the piiblic mind, thfe 
revenues of the Cliurch, so far from affording to 
it firm support, would tend to accelerate its ruin. 
They would offer themselves to the view of 
the selfish and the unscrupulous part of the 
community as a mass of spoil, ready to be shared 
among all who would exert themselves to hasten 
the division. 

I regard as the two principal of our public 
blessings, our Civil Constitution and our Esta- 
blished Church. Let me illustrate the preceding 
reasoning concerning the latter by an hypothe-* 
tical analogy respecting the former. 

Let it, then, be supposed that, by some fatal per- 
version, the public mind should become alienated 
from our existing constitution ; that, being en* 
amoured of some English Ferdinand or Miguel^ 
— if fancy in her daring may be so bold as to 
imagine such human phenomena to be produci- 
ble in Britain, -*- it should be resolutely bent on 
enjoying an absolute king; or that, under the 
influence of other attachments^ it should de- 
cidedly and durably pant for a form of govern- 
ment consisting in an oligarchy, or in an 
aristocracy, or in a democracy. Would the 
present constitution endure? For a season it 
would stand. By what means can it stand? 
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By the physical weight which an existing 
government always possesses. 

Stat magni nominis umbra : 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteres populi sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum^ nee jam validis radicibus haerens, 
Pondere fixa suo. 

But its overthrow would be certain. The pre- 
vailing sentiment would reach the makers of the 
laws and the men of power. The erring judge- 
ment of the good and the sinister machinations 
of the wicked would concur to precipitate the 
catastrophe. 

With an ecclesiastical establishment, to which 
the public mind should be deterniinately adverse, 
the process of removal would be much shorter. 
In modern times, the physical strength of 3 
Church is, even in Popish countries, small in 
comparison with that of a civil constitutioni 
Past services, if admitted, would not long coun* 
tervail a deep impression of present injuriousnessi 
And were the civil governors disposed to up» 
hold the unpopular Church; they would not 
remain insensible to the consequences which the 
attempt might involve as to their own stability; 
New laws, or violence without law, would soon 
achieve the work. 

From whatever quarter, then, of the horizon 
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we commence our course, by whatever track of 
reasoning and investigation we advance, we still 
are finally brought to the same central point of 
safety. We still discover that the security, hu^ 
manly speaking, of the Established Church rests 
on the permanency of public opinion in favour 
of that Church : on the permanency of the 
public mind in the conviction that an Esta- 
blished Church is conducive to the interests 
of religion ; and that the present Church of 
England deserves on religious grounds the pre- 
ference over other Churches for establishment. 
If ever that conviction shall be reversed a^ 
to the first of these positions, there will cease 
to be an Established Church : if only as to the 
second, the present Establishment will be removed 
to make way for one of some other denomination. 
We have also been directing our attention 
successively to several distinct modes of judging 
and proceeding, on which confidence has un- 
warily been reposed as means adapted to maintain 
public opinion on the side of the Church j and 
we have discerned them to be either useless or 
injurious. The discovery of the truth is always 
advantageous, even if it be the discovery of our 
misconceptions and of our weakness. It may 
lead us to better reasonings, and to lasting 
sources of strength. 

E 2 
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The momentous enquiry, therefore, presses 
itself upon us in a positive form ; How is the 
Church of England to be secure ? How is it to 
maintain public opinion in its favour ? 

The safety of the Established Church of Eng- 
land is, under God, placed in its own hands. The 
Church has the power, so far as the assertion can 
be made of any human institution, to preserve 
itself. It has unquestionably the power to cause 
its own downfal. It is possible that, notwith- 
istanding the best exercise of its own best mea* 
sures for its own preservation, the passions of 
men in some unforeseen conjunctures may over- 
throw it It is impossible that, without fit mea* 
«ures on its own part, the efforts of its friends 
<5an permanently uphold it. 

The sum and substance of the measures now 
and permanently and ever indispensable on the 
part of the Church for its preservation may be 
stated to the Church in few words. They will 
he words from conclusive authority. " Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see yotir 
good works.** 

If the light of a Church, not obtruding itself 
like the flashes of an artificial firework on the 
gaze of the world, but shining with serene and 
steady lustre, like the heavenly bodies in their 
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orbits, shall diffuse the illumination and the vital 
warmth of true religion through the land ; men 
will habitually behold and honour its good works, 
and will " glorify their Father who is in heaven " 
by upholding it. 

The practical application to the Church of 
England of the preceding words of our Saviour 
niay be assisted by endeavouring to resolve them 
into some leading particulars. 

I. Let the Established Church ever manifest 
with holy simplicity the most essential feature of 
its distinction, let it zealously and perseveringly 
perform the most sacred office of its trust, by 
preaching sound doctrine. Its doctrines are 
recorded and held up to public view in its 
Articles and Formularies. It preaches them by 
its ministers. " The time will come,** said the pro- 
phetic voice of an apostle, addressed to Timothy, 
«« when they will not endure sound doctrine.** Hur^ 
ried forward by the contemplation of that future 
calamity to the Catholic Church, St. Paul, even 
before he specifies it, solemnly warns and charges 
Timothy *, as to the duty of a minister of Christ 
respecting it: — ^^ I charge thee, therefore, before 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge 
the quick and the dead at His appearing and His 

* 2 Tim. iv. 1—5. 
E 3 
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kingdom ; preach the word ; be instant in season, 
and out of season ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all 
long-suffering and (sound) doctrine. For the time 
mllcome when they will not endure sound doctrine. 
But watch thou in all things, endure afflictions, do 
the work of an Evangelist, of a preacher of the 
Gospel. The warning and the charge are ad- 
dressed to every branch of the Universal Church, 
and to every Minister of any branch of the 
Universal Church, in every clime and in every 
period. Let every Minister of the Church of 
England unceasingly remember them in his pub* 
lie preaching, and in his private ministrations, 
ias by a message in the word of God addresseijL 
jpersonally to himself. Is the preceding passag^e, 
so aweful and emphatical, the only portion of 
Holy Scripture in which soundness of doctrine 
is in express terms inculcated and enforced? 
By no means. Speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine.* A Minister must be one who 
holds fast the faithful word as he hath been taught^ 
that he may be able by sound doctrine both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers.f And 
elsewhere he is instructed to denounce various 
descriptions of offenders, and, universally, any 
other thing that is contrary to sound doctrine, 

* Titus ii. 1. t Titus i. 9. 
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according to the gloriom Gospel of the blessed 
God.^ It is unnecessary to multiply quotations, 
in which, under greater or less diversity of ex- 
pression, the same strict inculcation of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, of the faith once delivered to the 
saintSj and of universal holiness as the fruit and 
the evidence of genuine and living faith, is pro- 
claimed to be the characteristic of a minister of 
Christ. Among the Clergy of the Church of 
England, as in every large body of men, there 
will always be found spots and blemishes : there 
will be individuals who are ignorant, fanciful, 
mutable, or perverse, knowingly or unknowingly 
false brethren, false to some. one or to more than 
one of the grand doctrines of the Gospel embo- 
died in the fundamental tenets of their Church. 
A candid and intelligent public will not judge a 
Church by a few of its ministers j it will not ap- 
preciate a clerical community by a small number 
of exceptions to its general and recognised faith. 
But if a material deviation from sound doctrine, 
as averred in Creed and Confession, in Articles, 
in Homilies, and in Liturgy, shall spread widely, 
and be unrepressed, among the ministers of our 
Established Church in this country; that Church 
will be tottering. The public, if steadily abid- 

* 1 Tim. i. 10. 
E 4 
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ing in the old faith, will be disposed to abolish 
the establishment as inefficient or unfaithful ; if 
drawn over to the new tenets, as an institution 
obstructing the progress of the truth, 

II. The conduct, pastoral, professional, and 
private, of the Clergy of every rank and gra- 
dation in the Establishment, must be undeniably 
consistent with their sacred vocation, and de- 
monstrative that the heart is devoted to their 
spiritual duties. Let it not be imagined that 
the object of this proposition is to imply cen- 
sures and imputations. My business is to de- 
velop in succession certain particulars on which 
depends the conservation of public opinion in 
favour of the clergy, and of the Church o£ 
which they are the representatives. Respecting^ 
doctrine, sufficient has been said. Concerning 
conduct, it is desirable to avoid unnecessary 
details and delineations. On hypothetical im- 
moralities it would be equally needless and 
unjust to dilate. Offences which, we trust will 
be rare in occurrence, and, whenever they may 
take place, will call forth, we would also trusty 
the prompt and vigorous interposition of the 
higher ecclesiastical authorities, may be dismissed 
from present contemplation with the addition of 
g single remark : that even if few, and especially 
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if disregarded or lightly visited by those supe- 
riors in whose hands an adequate power of 
reprehension and of appropriate punishment is 
lodged, they will be too likely to produce on 
the national mind a deeper aiid a more extensive 
effect than perhaps in fairness ought to have 
been anticipated. But there are deviations from 
the clerical character, which, though not classed 
in common language under the head of immo- 
ralities, are of very baneful influence to the 
estimation of a clergyman, and progressively to 
the general repute of the religious institutions 
with which he is connected. Among the prin- 
cipal are indolence, levity, and, more pre-emi- 
nently, secularity. The self-indulgence which 
indisposes and incapacitates for spiritual exer- 
tion ; the frivolity which, if it keeps clear from 
the vices, loves the trifles, and shares and en- 
courages the follies of the world j the interested 
mind eager for emolument, and the aspiring 
temper thirsting for dignities, are so manifestly 
incongruous with the universal command to live 
not to ourselves, but to Him who died for us, 
so signally unbecoming those who are to be 
examples to the flock, to be patterns as well as 
instructors to their followers in the habitual 
duties of not being conformed to the world, of 
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resembling their Lord in meekness and lowliness 
of heart, of laying up their treasure in heaven 
as strangers and pilgrims upon earth, that public 
respect for the individuals so characterised must 
be destroyed, and the stability of a Church dis- 
graced by them must be undermined. A similar 
effect will be produced by any indications on 
the part of the clergy of the worst kind of 
iiatred, the odium theologicum, of unfriendliness 
tcfwards persons of other communions ; by as- 
sumptions of superiority over Dissenters from 
the Establishment, as though legal revenues and • 
privileges were in themselves tokens and proofs 
of scripturality of faith ; by uncandid construc- 
tion and harshness of spirit towards opponents, 
all of whom the minister of Christ is commanded 
in meekness to instruct j by any disposition 
to procure, should it even be possible, legislative 
provisions for supporting the Establishment akin 
to those aids injudiciously so denominated, from 
which the Church has happily been disencum- 
bered ; aids, the tendency of which, as proved 
by experience, has been to betray alarm, to ex- 
cite suspicions of weakness, to fortify prejudice 
in " those of the contrary side,*' to foster ani- 
mosity, to harden the erring in their errors, to 
nurture unchristian feelings in every one of the 
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parties concerned, and to withdraw the attention 
of the members of the Church from the real 
foundation and the solid buttresses of its strength. 
While the Church enjoys the protection of equal 
laws, how shall it be injured ? 

By. violence ? — No : for that shall be withstood — 

by the impartial arm of the law. By argument ? 
If it be injured by argument, the fault must be 
in the defenders of the better cause. By the 
loss of public opinion ? Not, —so far as any thing 
human is to be deemed certain, or can be pro- 
moted by human foresight, — not, while the doc- 
trines and the ministers of the Church continue 
such as to merit public approbation. 

It has frequently been imputed to Esta- 
blished Churches, and in various instances not 
unjustly, that the framers of the Confessions and 
Articles, discriminating the particular Church, do 
not content themselves with securing agreement 
in the essential articles of faith ; but proceed to 
enforce uniformity of sentiment in minor points, 
which might safely be left open to the diversity 
of individual opinion among the persons who 
may enrol themselves as members or as minis- 
ters of the Church. If the articles and formu- 
laries of the Church of England be examined by 
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that criterion, in a comparison with those of 
other Established Churches, the result will by 
no means prove to our discredit. On questions 
thus knowingly and designedly left open, diver- 
sity of judgement will assuredly prevail among 
our clergy : and the Minister of the Estabhsh- 
ment, whichever side he may take on any such 
open question, is, as to that point, as true a 
Churchman as his brother whose decision is on 
the opposite side. Universal experience, how- 
ever, has shown the facility with which men^ 
among whom there is a general accordance of 
belief^ are mutually impelled to most unfriendly 
and embittered feelings, by contention respect* 
ing some disputable point, in itself, perhaps, of 
trifling consequence, and, at any rate, of no mo- 
ment, when contrasted with those in which the 
combatants are agreed. A lawsuit about half 
an acre of waste land, valued in fee-simple at 
five pounds, may embroil two wealthy families 
for a generation. A barren corner of debatable 
peatmoss between two kingdoms, not worthy of 
the acceptance of either, may rouse passions 
which shall cost the lives of ten thousand men. 
The most prominent of the topics, which, in the 
construction of our articles and formularies the 
fathers of the Reformed Church of England, 
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anxious to unite within its pale all the subdivi- 
sions of Protestants sound in essentials, pur- 
posely left indefinite, are those which ever have 
been contested between Calvinists and Anti- 
Calvinists. During the course of years since 
the Reformation, the balance of opinion on those 
topics has inclined different ways: and in the 
catalogue of our prelates and divines most emi- 
nent for piety and learning, patrons of each sid e 
of the question are enumerated. In the six- 
teenth century, Calvinistic tenets had very 
extensive influence: subsequently, and to the 
present day, the Anti-Calvinistic system ha3 
gained an unequivocal predominance. But dur- 
ing the whole period of the Establishment of 
the Church of England, the Calvinist, stopping 
short of any Antinomian taint, and the Anti-Cal- 
vinist, pure from any Pelagian admixture, have 
equally been entitled to be recognised as genuine 
members of that Church. And at this hour, 
whatever intemperance may reciprocally have 
blazed forth in the fulminations of controversial- 
ists, the Calvinistic minister of the Established 
Church, while untinctured by Antinomianism, 
is as justly entitled to the acknowledgement of 
his Churchmanship as the clergyman of the 
adjoining parish, who may have stedfastly em- 
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braced those wholly Anti-Calvinistic sentiments, 
which the examination of the Scriptures has 
uniformly confirmed to myself. But, as to this 
and every other open question, let the Clergy 
habitually remember the command of their 
Master, — Have peace one with another.* The 
injunction does not exclude temperate discus- 
sion required by circumstances. But it dis- 
countenances unprofitable disputation. It pro- 
scribes irritating modes of investigating the truth. 
It prohibits every step which may assail "the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace." What, 
then, will be the effect produced on public 
opinion, by a succession of needless and angry 
controversies within the Church j by internal 
animosity and alienation among its ministers? 
Dislike to the ministry j danger to the Church. 

III. The preceding observations, concerning 
the changes which assuredly will be wrought by 
the conduct of the clergy upon public opinion^ 
both as respecting themselves and respecting the 
Church to which they belong, were designedly ex- 
tended in their spirit to ministers of every grada- 
tion, and consequently to those of the highest 
order. To recur, therefore, in detail to proceed- 
ings desirable on the part of the rulers of the 

* Mark ix. 50. 
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Church is not requisite, and might appear pre- 
sumptuous. But there is one point so intimately 
connected with the means which a bishop pos- 
sesses of preserving public favour on the side of 
the Establishment, that it seems to merit particu- 
lar notice. It is conscientious care as to the fit- 
ness of the persons whom he ordains. If the effect 
of the conduct of a bishop, and of that of a private 
clergyman, on the national mind be compared, 
it is obvious where the balance of influence pre- 
ponderates. The clergyman may be obscurely 
known within a contracted circle : the elevated 
station of the prelate renders all his actions 
conspicuous round a spacious horizon, and felt in 
their tendencies throughout the included area. 
But in moral results as in physical, force may 
be more than compensated by number. The 
English archbishops and bishops, the Bishop 
of Man included, are twenty-seven. Their 
clergy, comprehending incumbents and curates, 
are not fewer, according to ordinary comput- 
ation, than twelve thousand. In every parish 
in England, to speak in general terms, one of 
this body of clergymen is stationed as the de- 
legated representative of the Church of Eng- 
land to the inhabitants of that parish. How 
momentous as to public estimation is the worthi- 
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ness or the unworthiness of this accredited repre- 
sentative ! How arduous the office, how fearful 
the reponsibility, of those from whom he receives 
his commission! For the difficulties attending 
a bishop in his decision as to admitting indi- 
viduals into holy orders, equitable allowances 
are not always made, even by religious men* 
Of most of the candidates he can have had little 
previous knowledge j of many he will not have 
heard the names, until within some few weeks 
of the day of trial. And he is well aware, that 
testimonials in behalf of the applicants are, in 
many cases, furnished with reprehensible facility 
by carelessness or by misjudging kindness. Then 
comes the examination, in which I am supposing 
him personally to bear his proper part. The 
measure of adequate and appropriate learning 
he can ascertain. On matters of belief he can 
exact specific answers and subscriptions. But 
how limited is his capability of rightly satisfying 
himself as to the weightier requisites, genuine 
piety, zeal, love, discretion (the spirit qfpower^ 
and of lovct and qf a sound mind) * ; of discri- 
minating between realities and fair appearances; 
of judging to what extent, in any given case, 
the charity which hopeth all things may warrant 

* 2 Tim. i. 7- 
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him in committing to the person who has b6en 
the subject of doubt the functions of a Minister 
of Christ. It is to be feared that even in mo- 
dern days, under the perplexity of resolving in 
ambiguous instances, and the distress of deter- 
mining in painful cases, a strictly conscientious 
Bishop may frequently recall to his memory the 
pathetic avowal of Burnet, that his seasons of 
ordination were the burthen and the grief of his 

life. But, in the midst of mental embarrassments 
and troubles, let the Bishop look with singleness 
of heart to the Master whom he serves ; and in 
the selection of the subordinate shepherds to 
feed the flock, let him watchfully consult the 
obligations resting upon his conscience, and the 
welfare of the Church, which, in conjunction 
with his brethren, he superintends. 
• IV. There is another topic, requisite, from 
its bearings on public opinion, to be distinctly 
brought forward — the disposal of ecclesiastical 
patronage. It is a subject which at first sight 
inay appear to the reader as disjoined from a 
more suitable place under the preceding head, 
where observations were suggested as to points 
of episcopal conduct. It is disjoined purposely, 
and for this reason; because it belongs to a 
sphere far more wide than that of episcopal 

F 
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action and control. It belongs to a sphere 
which comprehends not only episcopal patrons, 
but the patrons by whom Bishops themselves are 
made ; and includes every one of the laity who 
has the appointment, or a voice among associates 
in the nomination, to any even the humblest 
benefice in the Church. If it be of prime con- 
sequence to the conservation of the Establish- 
ment, that national favour should be deserved by 
the clergy ; how great under that point of view, 
independently of yet higher considerations, is 
the responsibility attached to every man by 
whom a minister is selected for a spiritual charge! 
The more elevated and influential the post in 
which he is stationed, the weightier is the obli- 
gation resting oa the persons intrusted with the 
right of presenting him. Be not partaker qf 
other men's sins : keep thyself pure.* If he 
who is commanded to lay hands suddenly on no 
man, through negligence in his duties as a 
Bishop receives an unworthy character into the 
ministry, becomes partaker in the future guilt of 
misconduct in the individual ordained j is there 
no participation of that guilt in the patron who, 
neglecting the duties of his sacred trust in nomi- 
nating a parochial pastor, calls forth the un- 

* 1 Tim. V. 22. 
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worthiness of that minister into mischievoua 
exertion ? If by the fault of the prelate the 
Established Church has received in public opinion 
a wound ; has not the wound been deepened by 
the culpability of the patron ? But there is 
an obligation which is peculiar to a patron. A 
Bishop knows little as to the stations in which 
the young men who offer themselves for impo- 
sition of hands will be. fixed during the early 
years of their ministry ; and nothing as to the 
posts which ultimately they will occupy. His 
office is to ordain them, if approved by him, for 
the ministry generally. And if, after due en-» 
quiry and examination, he believes them to 
possess the qualifications generally requisite for 
the ministry, he is justly satisfied. His con- 
science is clear ; his decision is right. But the 
patron has a special duty. From the body of 
clergymen possessing the general qualifications, 
varied in shades and accompaniments, he is to 
single out an individual in whom those qualifi- 
cations have taken the direction, and are attended 
by the habits, necessary to render him a suitable 
shepherd for the particular flock. This special 
duty also let every patron lay to heart. To 
patrons severally differing in description different 
temptations will be the most ensnaring. To 

F 2 
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men in power, who have practically the disposal 
df offices in the Church, the most urgent tempt- 
ation is, to be guided in appointing or in 
recommending to them by motives of political, 
expediency. Over all patrons the natural de- 
sire of making provision for younger branches 
of the family, and of benefiting connections and 
friends, may easily exercise a blinding and un- 
warrantable degree of influence. In proportion 
as the operation of such causes, singly or con- 
jointly, shall introduce unworthy or unsuitable 
men into ecclesiastical stations, higher or lower, 
the clerical body is deteriorated ; the national 
opinion in its favour is impaired ; the Establish- 
ment is rendered insecure. 

- V. Let me now be permitted to address the 
great body of the laity in this kingdom, who 
profess themselves members of the Church of 
England. I address them on behalf of that 
Church, and in regard to their duties respecting 
it. I address them, not as partisans, but as 
Christians united in communion with the Esta- 
blishment. I do not appeal to that class of 
feelings, which, in various unions and associ- 
ations of men for particular objects, constitute 
the spirit termed esprit du corps : a spirit more 
frequently in its operations to be blamed than to 
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be applauded } a spirit which would impel a 
carpet- weaver to uphold a carpet- weaver, through 
right and wrong, in a contest with a maker of 
cloth or a manufacturer of leather j a spirit 
which, when pressed a little more warmly oh 
the passions of men, would rouse a Protestant 
mob to burn a Roman Catholic chapel, or a 
Church of England mob to demolish a place of 
worship belonging to Dissenters. Not less 
strongly do I disclaim any appeal to them on 
the ground of selfish interest, as persons sharing 
in the distribution, or anticipating for their 
families the possession, of ecclesiastical benefices 
and epioluments. I appeal to them as a body 
of Christians, of whom coUectivqly I am bound 
to assume, that they are friends to an Established 
Church ;. and that they prefer the doctrine and 
the discipline of the present Chui'ch of England 
to those of any other, division of the universal 
Churchof Christ J or^ to say the very least, to those 
of any other division which in this country could 
come into competition for establishment. As 
the aggregate of the people constitute the nation, 
of. which the government is in its different de- 
partments the administering power ; so, in a 
qualified sense, the laity may be said principally 
to form the Established Church, of which the 

F 3 
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clerical functionaries are, in their respective 
ranks and offices, the spiritual superintendents. 
The laity, therefore, of the Establishment I 
would anxiously request to preserve their own 
fabric. But how? Not by nourishing in them- 
selves a sectarian spirit in its cause : for the 
spirit of an Establishment may be precisely as 
sectarian as that of any other division of the 
great Christian community. In the cause of 
their Church, the weapons of their warfare^ equally 
with those of their ministers, must be not carnal 
but spiritual. 

It is related, concerning one of our former 
Bishops, that, being consulted by one of the 
clergy as to the manner in which he should 
proceed in order to check the growing increase 
of Dissenters within his parish, the prelate 
replied, " Out-pray them, out-preach them^ 
out-live them.** Let the spirit flowing from 
prayer, let the influence of the word of God 
expounded in preaching, faithfully represent, 
by their fruits on the life, the doctrines of the 
Church, through the instrumentality of which 
so far as human ministration has been employed, 
the grace of God has produced them. JjQt 
those fruits habitually manifest themselves in 
exuberance superior, if it may be, to that 
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which is to be seen in those parts of the 
universal vineyard which are under cultivar 
tors of other denominations. Believing their 
own communion to be distinguished by pe- 
culiar advantages for the inculcation of scrip- 
tural faith and practical holiness, let the laity of 
the Church endeavour to recommend it to others, 
not with dogmatical or censorious interference 
with the right of private judgement in any other 
man respecting the import of the Bible, which, 
by the first principle of Protestantism, is open 
equally to all ; but by acting up to the level of 
their own advantages, and by holding forth the 
word of life ^ through the light of Christian 
exanoiple* Thus also shall they put to silence 
the ignorance qf foolish menif if at any time, 
directing its random arrow against the Establish- 
ment, it should j^&e^ acctcse their good con- 
versation in Christ. t Thus shall they in all 
things show themselves patterns of good works >• 
that he that is of the contrary part may he 
a^hamed^ having no evil thing to say of them %j 
nor through them of the Church of which they 
are members. Let not the laity bring disgrace 
on their Church, by overlooking the duties 

* Philipp: ii. 16. + 1 Pet. ii. 15. 

X I Pet. iii. 16. § Titus ii. 7, 8. 
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which the New Testament pronounces to be 
incumbent on the flock towards their pastors ; , 
duties, not of servile reverence, for such rever- 
ence would be unbecoming towards any man ; 
not of implicit and uninvestigating acceptation 
of their tenets and directions ; for the present 
teacher in the Church is not, like the apostles 
and their contemporary pastors, supernaturally 
instructed by the Holy Ghost ; but of solemn 
respect to the office attaching in just measure to 
those who hold it, of active kindness, of aflec- 
tionate regard. . They watch for your souls as 
they that must give account. We beseech you^ 
brethren^ to know (respectfully to regard) them 
"which labour among you^ and are over you in the 
Lord^ and admonish you ; and to esteem theni- very 
highly in love j for their work*s sake.^ While 
the layman rightly discountenances the evil 
clergyman, and withholds tokens of approba- 
tion from the, careless ; let him be lenient to 
incidental error, and shun the injustice of con- 
demning or discrediting the guiltless on account 
of the culpable. Remembering the attention 
pronounced by our Lord to be. due even to 
the Scribes and Pharisees, as sitting in the seat 
of Moses ; let him retain his respect for the 

* Hebr. xiii. 17. 1 Thess. v. 12, 13. 
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ministerial office unimpaired by the conduct of 
an unworthy minister. Let him not encounter 
with inequitable opposition, nor review with 
impressions of personal offence,- reasonable 
claims from a clergyman for that provision, to 
which the law gives to the rector the same title 
as it confers on the tithepayer to the rent and 
the fee simple of the land. The support which 
may be rendered to a parochial minister, in 
various branches, of his professional proceedings, 
by laymen of influence in the place, is extensive 
and highly valuable. Aid in his difficulties, 
consolation under his trials, countenance in 
plans of religious usefulness, are in the number 
of the benefits. Every degree of assistance thus 
furnished to a faithful clergyman, is support to 
the Establishment. 

VI. To the leading topics, which have seve- 
rally been brought forward as pre-eminent in 
their effects on the character and the strength of 
public opinion, there are minor points which 
might be subjoined. It often happens that, in 
the human frame, the fretting of a small wound, 
or the incommodiousness of some ailment in 
itself slight, excites irritation apparently dispro- 
portionate to the actual cause. The case may 
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be the same with respect to some of the ap- 
pendages to any old institution. We may con- 
tinually observe the wisdom of the Civil 
Government displaying itself in the removal of 
unnecessary usages which, in the administration 
of the temporal interests of the state, are felt as 
vexatious by any class of the community. If 
any thing analogous should subsist in arrange- 
ments or in business blended with ecclesiastical 
concerns, the wisdom of the friends of the 
Church would be evinced by following the 
example. If there be needless tediousness or 
expensiveness in the processes of ecclesiastical 
courts f if any branches of business now trans- 
acted in such cobrts might beneficially be 
transferred to some other jurisdiction ; i^ by any 
parliamentary improvements in the law, future 
suits respecting tithes, or other ecclesiastical 
dues, could be made capable of more speedy 
and less chargeable adjudication ; every advan- 
tage or convenience which the public might 
receive by alterations in these or in any other 
instances, would be a step gained in conciliating 
and preserving general opinion in favour of the 
Establishment. The Church ought studiously 
to be disencumbered from every weight which 
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in any way can be injurious to it. And the 
benefit to the Church would be greatly en- 
hanced, if the alterations, instead of being left 
to the contingency of unfriendly hands and 
inauspicious times, were spontaneously proposed, 
and without unprofitable delay, by high autho- 
rities in the Church, or by persons of weight 
acting under their immediate suggestion. 

Throughout the preceding pages, in speaking 
of the Established Church of England, it is but 
seldom that I have also named specially the 
Established Church of Ireland, though equally 
concerned and held in view. Among the rea- 
sons for the omission one has been the avoiding 
of a wearisome verbal repetition. Another has 
been the fact of the union of the Irish with the 
English Church. It is impossible, however, for 
any man not to be aware of very important 
features of distinction in the situations of the 
respective Churches. The safety of the Irish 
Establishment is mainly dependent on the incor- 
poration of that Church with the Church of the 
larger portion of the Empire. It may well be 
an object worthy of the most deliberate consi- 
deration of the Legislature, and of the co-ope- 
rating counsels of the rulers of the two Churches, 
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whether it may not be practicable to devise 
measures of internal arrangement in the Irish 
Church, by which its usefulness may be enlarged 
and its security promoted. It is obvious that in 
the associated state of the two Establishments 
every measure which may give to the Irish 
Church an accession of favour in public opinion 
will be advantageous also to the stability of the 
Church of England. 

As little can it be reasonably doubted that the 
repeal of the civil disabilities which have pressed 
on the Irish Catholics will tend, by allaying or 
mitigating animosities, and removing perpetually 
operating causes of irritation and offence, to open 
various channels for the gradual progress of the 
Reformed faith among the population of that 
kingdom. 

To the Established Church of Scotland all the 
observations which have been offered respecting 
the Church of England, with allowances for a 
change in some forms of expression in conse- 
quence of the difference between the modes of 
ecclesiastical government severally adopted by 
the two Churches, are applicable, and are re- 
garded by me as addressed. That Church, in its 
own part of the Island, must stand on the same 
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basis^ and be sustained by the same means, as the 
Chiirch of England in the other part. 

The review which has been taken of the posi- 
tion of the Established Church of England, of 
the basis on which the future security of that 
Church is founded, and of the means by which 
it is to be upheld, has led to consolatory con- 
clusions. That security is proved to repose not 
on the ground-work of ancient prejudices; not on 
heated imaginations in its friends, and eulogising 
statements, however merited, of its excellence; 
not on its dignities, revenues, and privileges; 
and, above all, not on penal and restrictive statutes 
against those who cannot conscientiously accord 
with its doctrines. Its safety rests on the broad 
foundation of Public Opinion, won and to be 
maintained to the Establishment by conspicuous 
and eminent usefulness in the promotion of scrip- 
tural faith and of holiness of life. The Esta- 
blished Church will have nothing to fear from 
Popery and the adherents of Popery until the 
Protestant heart of England shall have become 
a Popish heart. It will have nothing to fear 
from other adversaries, until the heart of England 
shall have transferred itself from the side of the 
Establishment to the side of those adversaries. 
If the one change or the other shall ever ensue. 
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what will be, what can be, the cause? Hu- 
manly speaking, there will be, there can be, but 
one of two causes : corruption of doctrine, or 
abandonment of spiritual exertion, in the Esta^ 
blishment itself. By either of these causes the 
Church may be ruined : but with its own hands 
will it have plucked down destruction upon 
its head. Cordially as I rejoice on political 
considerations, into which as foreign to my ob- 
ject I have designedly forborne to enter, that 
the Catholic and the Protestant are no longer 
separated by partial restrictions and disqualifi* 
cations ; it is on account of the interests of the 
Church of England that I the most warmly con- 
gratulate the country on the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Bill into a law. Is it simply or chiefly be- 
cause I regard the Act as calculated to strengthen 
the stability of the Establishment? On that 
ground I congratulate all its friends : but not on 
that naked ground simply or chiefly. The main 
source of my rejoicing respects not the advantage 
of the Establishment as to mere stability, but 
the improvement, the inevitable improvement 
of its spirit and of its efficacy. The Church of 
England now plants itself in a position which it 
never yet has occupied since its origin at the 
Reformation j a position, which, under the pro- 
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tection of equal laws defending a Church equally 
and in common with every aggregate body and 
every separate individual in the kingdom from 
violence and from illegal machinations, is the 
only position desirable or fitting for a spiritual 
institution. The Church of England now stands 

under the equal protection of the law, but dis- 
entangled from incongruous coats of mail and 

arms of civil hostility ; clothed in the panoply of 
the armour of God, and wielding none but 
spiritual weapons; ready to meet antagonists 
face to face, when antagonists shall arise, on the 
level field of truth, reason, and religion j and 
fearlessly trusting for victory in the discussion, 
and for preservation of the national favour, to 
the inherent superiority of pure doctrine, to 
support Trom the Scriptures, to the promises of 
Christ to his servants. This is the appropriate, 
the dignified, the holy position which the Church 
now occupies, and henceforth must occupy. 
And if I were to picture to my mind as possible 
in the ordinary course of earthly occurrences 
an event so calamitous as the legislative re- 
enactment of the disabilities from which the 
Catholics have so recently been exonerated ; the 
grand cause of my sorrow, as a member of the 
Establishment and a minister of the Gospel, would 
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be found not merely in the political convulsions 
which would shake the Empire to its base, but 
in the replacing of the Church in the ignomi- 
nious attitude as it were of native feebleness, in 
which until the present time it has ever been 
compelled to exhibit itself; and under the load 
of the discreditable, inefficacious, and injurious 
armour from which it had been taught to anti- 
cipate safety. Thrown back from the delusive 
support of unequal laws into the sure guardian- 
ship of impartial legislation, it has now to look 
closely and constantly to the Christian spirit by 
which it is to be pervaded and actuated. Puri- 
fied from contact with statutes felt as political 
grievances by other bodies of men; statutes 
imputed by them, however erroneously, to in- 
justice and selfishness on the part of the Church j 
statutes hardening the opposite party against the 
faith which it is the special purpose of the 
Establishment to inculcate J it will become in the 
same proportion more spiritual and more persua- 
sive. Its zeal no longer liable to the charge, 
undeserved as it might be proved, of being 
tainted by arrogance or ill will, shall shine with 
a brighter flame j and will gain more and more 
access to the eyes of those, who, in their indig- 
nation under treatment which they regarded as 
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oppression, winked with their eyes lest they 
should see. The genuine doctrines of the gos- 
pel, proclaimed in the ritual of the church, and 
exemplified in its proceedings, will have free 
course throughout the realm; and will con-^ 
tinually forward the accomplishment of that 
work which the Author of the gospel has com- 
mitted to his word. 

But the Protestant Church of England has 
yet other offices to fulfil j offices, in the parti- 
cipation of which, though speaking of our own 
Church, I am far from invidiously denying a 
kindred share to the Established Church of 
Scotland. The eminent place which Great 
Britain has for several centuries held among the 
nations of Europe which embraced the Re- 
formed faith, has concurred with other circum- 
stances to cause the Church of England to be 
regarded as the most distinguished bulwark of 
the Protestant cause. Never let the honourable 
distinction be forgotten j never let it be under- 
valued } never let it be forfeited. The immense 
extent of territory in different parts of the world, 
which in later times it has pleased Him *who 
ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and giveth them 
to whomsoever He will *, to commit to the do- 

* Dan, iv. 17- 25. 32. 
G 
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minion of Britain ; the preponderating t 
Mrhich the same Ruler of all has in the present 
day assigned to this country in the general con- 
cerns of many nations ; and the unparalleled 
facility of access to every known portion of. the 
earth, resulting, under His Providence, from the 
unlimited enlargement of our commerce^ the 
vastness of our maritime resources, and the inr 
trepidity and the skill of our naval o£Scers and 
our seamen, confer upon us the capacity, and 
strengthen the obligation, to labour more than 
others in the work of spreading the knowledge 
of the Gospel over the whole surface of the 
globe. In this glorious task, the common duly 
of all Protestants, let the Church of England 
vindicate her Protestant pre-eminence by taking 
the lead. Let the members of the Church, of 
whatever station or description, unite in it, hand 
with hand, heart with heart. Let no narrow 
jealousy as to old institutions or new, if they are 
conducive to the great object, be suffered to 
interfere. Let the old Institutions be respected 
and cherished for their past services, and for 
their present exertions. Let new Institutions^ 
that in the subdivision of labour, equally bene- 
ficial in religious operations as in every other 
line of human action, come forward as fellow- 
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workers to employ their powers on the abun- 
dantly ample field of our own dominions, or on 
the immeasurable area of the heathen world, be 
received in the spirit of love, and be respected 
and cherished for their work's sake. Thus let 
the Established Church of England labour, thus 
let it welcome assistance from every quarter, in 
furthering, under the Divine blessing, the ac-> 
compUshment of its own prayers ; that Thou, 
f* G God, the Creator and Preserver of all man* 
kind, wouldest be pleased to make Thy ways 
known unto them. Thy saving health unto all 
nations i to have mercy upon all Jews, Turks, 
Infidels, and Heretics, and to fetch them home 
to Thy flock, that they may be made one fold 
under one Shepherd Jesus Christ our Lord: 
that Thy kingdom may come, and Thy will be 
done in earth as it is in Heaven/* 

My design has avowedly been to show, that, 
so far as the stability of human institutions is de« 
pendent on human conduct, the security of the 
Established Church must ever rest on the basis 
of Public Gpinion; and that in consequence, 
the means by which that security is to be main- 
tained must be such as are unblamable in con- 
nection with a religious institution, and such 
as may demonstrate to the people of England, 

G 2 
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by the evidence of spiritual usefulness, the im- 
portance of an Established Church for the ge- 
neral interests of religion, and the just prefer- 
ence for that purpose to which our existing 
Church is entitled. But there is a protection 
higher than human support ; a protection under 
which human support is but an instrument; a 
protection without which all human support is 
emptiness ; — the protection of that great Beii^, 
who is the Head wer all things to his Ckurekf 
which is His body *; a protection concentrating 
the grace of our Lord Jestcs Christy and the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost. 
Cursed be the man, the Most High proclaims by 
the lips of Jeremiah^ cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man, and makethjlesh his arm, and 
whose heart departeth from the Lord, t A de- 
nunciation which, as we too well may fear, has 
in a greater or in a less measure rested on many 
a statesman, on many a warrior, on many a vo- 
tary of reputation, on many an accumulator of 
wealth ; would also rest on a professedly reli- 
gious institution, which should look for efficacy 
and durability mainly to human agency, counsel, 
and strength, and in heart should thus depart 
from the Lord, the Giver of every good gift, the 

* Eph. i. 22, f Jerem. xvii. 5. 
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Author of all success in every department of 
exertion. Blessed is the man that trusteth in 
the Lord, whose hope the Lord is. ♦ There be 
the confidence, there the hope, of the British 
Churches. Seeking the glory of God in meek^ 
ness of wisdom t, promoting among their mem- 
bers and throughout the world the influence of 
the Gospel of His Son ; may they prosper, may 
they be acceptable before Him, until all the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of His Christ / 1 

* Jerera. xvii. 7- f James iii. IS. % Rev. xi. 15* 
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